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Tue University of Oxford, as a corporate body, has 
been legally known, since the reign of Elizabeth, by the 
style of “ The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Oxford.” Of the general government it 
is not necessary to say much, as it would not have more 
than a local interest. The principal officers are :—the 
Chancellor, an office at present held by the Duke of 
Wellington ;—the High Steward (Lord Eldon) ;—the 
Vice-Chancellor, who “usually holds the office for four 
years, and: appoints four Pro-Vice-Chancellors, who 
are changed annually ;—two Proctors, a Public Orator, 
and numerous Professors and Lecturers. 

Each separate college and hall has also a president 
of its own, variously, in different colleges, called Master, 
Rector, Principal, President, Provost or Warden. They 
are elected for life, and invested with full powers for 
the efficient government of their respective societies. 
They may be married men, which is not the case with 
the fellows of the several colleges, who cease to be such 
if they marry. Fellows and scholars in a college are 
wholly, or in part, supported from the revenues of the 
colleges with which they are connected ; and the Uni- 
versity, taken collectively, thus supports about one 
thousand of the members on its books. The fellows, 
with the master, have a proprietary interest in the col- 
\ege, and, except at Wadham College, they hold their 
fellowships for life, unless they receive some equivalent 
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preferment, or contract a marriage. The value of fellow- 
ships varies greatly in different colleges ; some afford a 
sufficient provision, while others only yield a small 
assistance. Scholars are simply students, who receive a 
certain annual sum for a given number of years—gene- 
rally four years: the halls have no fellowships. These 
scholarships and fellowships are, in effect, premiums 
placed at the disposal of a college to enable it to 
reward and encourage eminent acquirements ; but the 
efficacy of this encouragement is somewhat impaired by 
the donors having, in many instances, restricted the fel 
lowships to the natives of particular counties, or even 
parishes, or to those educated at particular schools, 
whence it often happens that not the most meritorious 
of all the students, but only the most meritorious of a 
limited number, can be properly encouraged. 

_ We now proceed to furnish a necessarily brief account 
of each college and hall of which the University of 
Oxford is composed. 

Merton College.—The priority of foundation is dis- 
puted between this and University College ; but there 
is no room to doubt that this is the oldest in 
point of legal establishment. It was founded about 
the year 1264, by William de Merton, Lord Chancellor, 
and afterwards Bishop of Rochester, for the maintenance 
of twenty scholars and three chaplains. The buildings 
were commenced in 1260, and finished in the year above- 
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mentioned, two years after which the first officers were 
appointed. The number of students has varied very 
much with the revenues of the college; at present the 
society consists of a warden, twenty-four fellows, fourteen 
post-masters, two chaplains, and two clerks, besides other 
students. The warden is chosen from among the fellows, 
who present three of their numbe to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who appoints one of them to the office. 
The natives of ten dioceses are ineligible for fellowships 
in this college. 

Merton College is situated in John-street, to the east 
of Corpus Christi. Its buildings are arranged round 
three courts or quadrangles. The oufer court to the 
street was rebuilt in the year 1589, with the exception 
of the tower and gate-house, which were constructed in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. This court 
contains the warden’s lodgings, some parts of which 
ate said to be coeval with the original edifice. A 
flight of steps in this court conducts to the hall, 
which is only remarkable for the fact that Queen 
Elizabeth and her Privy Council were feasted there 
in 1592. The most striking object in this court is the 
east window of the chapel, which is a gothic structure, 
rebuilt about the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Its painted windows and other decorations have suf- 
fered much at different times from the zeal or wanton- 
ness of the rabble ; but altogether it is still one of the 
richest specimens of gothic workmanship remaining to 
us. The chapel contains monuments to Sir Thomas 
Bodley and Sir Henry Saville. The first court opens 
by a noble arch into a large inner or garden court, 
which was completed at the expense of the college in 
1610. It is in that mixed style of architecture which 
was fashionable at that period, the south gate of the 
quadrangle being surmounted by a specimen of the 
four principal orders, The inner court is of ancient 
date, and is supposed to have been entirely built about 
the same time with the library, which forms its south 
and west sides. This library was founded in 1376 by 
the Bishop of Chichester, and is the oldest structure 
distinctly ee to the purposes of a library in 
the kingdom. erton, therefore, affords the example 
not only of the first regular college, but the first 
library in this country. The visitors in the reign of 
Edward VI. took away and sold or destroyed a great 
number of valuable manuscripts and printed books 
belonging to this library; but when it was restored by 
Sir Thomas Bodley, many of those which had fallen 
into the hands of private individuals were recovered. 

Unirersity College—This college is popularly con- 
sidered entitled to claim King Alfred for its founder. 
But as we have already stated the apparent amount of 
this monarch’s patronage of the schools at Oxford, it is 
now only necessary to state that University College, 
as such, resulted from the bequest of William of Dur- 
ham, Rector of Wearmouth, who died in 1249, leaving 
a sum of money to provide a permanent endowment 
for natives of his own county. At first the funds 
were appropriated to the support of a limited number 
of individuals selected from the different schools: the 
remained subject to their respective schools until 1280, 
when they were formed into an independent society 
under certain limitations, and twelve years afterwards 
their privileges were confirmed and enlarged by statute. 
This college, in its progress, has been much favoured 
by different benefactors, one of the most considerable of 
whom in modern times was’ Dr. Radcliffe, who, besides 
rendering munificent assistance towards improving the 
college buildings, instituted and endowed two travelling 
fellowships for students in medicine. Each fellow 
receives 300/. a year for ten years, the first five of 
which he is required to spend abroad. The foundation 
consists of a master, twelve fellows, eighteen scholars, 
with some exhibitioners, besides other students. There 
is in the chapel a fine monument by Flaxman, to the 
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memory of Sir W. Jones, the distinguished Orientalist. 
The college principally consists of two quadrangular 
courts. ‘The west court was built at various times 
between the years 1634 and 1675; it is one hundred 
feet square, and has the chapel and hall on the south 
side. The other court, which was chiefly erected by 
Dr. Radcliffe, has only three sides, the fourth opening 
to the garden of the master, whose apartment$ are 
in this court. Above the gateway of this court, on 
the outside, is a statue of Queen Mary IL, and 
another within of Dr. Radcliffe: the gateway of the 
other court has a statue of Queen Anne without, 
and one of James II, within. The two quadrangles 
form a grand front towards the High Street, of 
about 260 feet in length, with a tower over each gate- 
way at equal distances from the extremities. The 
library of this college contains a valuable collection of 
manuscripts and printed books. The Common Room 
contains Wilton’s fine bust of King Alfred, from a 
model by Rysbrack ; and portraits of Henry IV. and 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, burnt in wood, by 
Dr. Griffiths; the altar-piece ‘a the chapel is a copy, 
similarly executed, of Carlo [ -Ice’s Salvator Mundi. 

Balliol College.—Sir John Salliol, of Barnard Castle 
in the county of Durham, the father of John Balliol, 
King of Scotland, commenced the foundation of this 
college about the year 1263, intending it to maintain 
sixteen poor scholars of Oxford. He did not live to 
carry his intentions fully into effect, but they were 
completed by his widow Dervorgille, who settled the 
scholars in a messuage, which she purchased and pre- 
pared for them on the site of the present college, and 
endowed the establishment with lands in Northumber- 
land. At first, however, the allowance for each scholar 
amounted but to 8d. a week, or 27/. 9s. 4d. a year for 
the whole number. This seems to have been inade- 
quate even in those times ; but benefactors soon arose, 
and their united contributions raised the establishment 
to a considerable degree of opulence. It at present 
consists of a master, twelve fellows, and fourteen scholars, 
besides other students. There are also a considerable 
number of exhibitions, ten of which are for natives ot 
Scotland. This college alone enjoys the privilege ot 
electing its own visitor. 

The buildings of this college were erected at various 
times, and are chiefly arranged around a quadrangle, 
which is 120 feet long, and 80 broad in the interior, 
The street-front presents much irregularity of structure. 
Over the entrance, in the centre, is a fine square em- 
battled tower, with an oriel window in front, on each 
side of which is a highly enriched and canopied niche. 
This gateway is also decorated with the arms of Balliol 
the buildings to the east and west of the tower were 
constructed at the beginning of the last century, and 
do not at all harmonise with the older portions of the 
college. The same dissimilarity is exhibited within the 
court, the northern side of which contains the chapel 
and library. The library was formerly considered one 
of the best in the University; and, previously to the 
Reformation, was particularly rich in manuscripts. The 
collection of printed books is still valuable and extensive, 
but is exceeded by those of many other colleges, 

Exeter College.—This college was founded, in the 
year 1314, by Walter Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, 
Lord Treasurer of England, and Secretary of State to 
Edward II., for a rector and (Welve fellows, all of whom 
were to be elected from his own diocese. It was origi- 
nally called Stapledon Hall; but Edward Stafford, 
also Bishop of Exeter, who added two fellowships in 
1404, obtained leave to alter the name to that which it 
at present bears. The foundation has since been much 
extended, and at present consists of a rector, twenty- 
five fellows, and nineteen scholars and exhibitioners. 
The members on the books in 1834 were 302, of whom 
123 were members of Convocation, 
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The buildings of this college encompass a single 
quadrangle of 135 feet on each side. The principal 
front facing the street is 220 feet in length, and is 
divided by a gate of rustic work surmounted by a tower 
with Ionic pilasters, supporting a semi-circular pedi- 
ment, in the area of which are the arms of the founder 
on a shield surrounded with festoons. More uniformity 
prevails in the architecture of this college than in any 
of those already noticed, and its appearance on the 
whole is simple and pleasing. The chapel, which occu- 
pies a considerable portion of one side of the quad- 
rangle, and was completed in 1624, is a neat and solid 
edifice in the later pointed style, and possesses the 
peculiarity of having two aisles. The present hall was 
built a few years previously, and the library, then the 
only remaining part of the original building, was taken 
down and rebuilt in a plain but neat style in 1778. 

Oriel College-—This college was founded about the 
year 1326 by Adam de Brome, almouer of Edward IL 
This king is commonly considered the founder, for 
which there seems no other reason than that Brome 
surrendered it to his master in the hope of procuring 
his powerful favour and protection for the infant esta- 
blishment, in which expectation he was not disap- 
pointed, though it appears that the king’s patronage 
was limited to favours which involved no cost to himself 
The original foundation was for a provost and ten 
fellows; but the society at present comprehends a 
provost, eighteen fellows, and fifteen exhibitioners. 
‘The members on the books of this college in 1834 were 
300, of whom 153 were members of Convocation. The 
members were originally placed in a tenement purchased 
by Brome, where St. Mary’s Hall now stands; but they 
were soon removed from thence to a messuage called La 
Oriole or Oriel, given them by Edward III., in the con- 
tinuation of whose reign additions were made to complete 
the quadrangle, the whole of which was enlarged and 
rebuilt in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and now exhibits considerable uniformity of style and 
construction, The front towards the street is divided 
by a square tower which rises over the entrance, and is 
ornamented with a bay or oriel window, probably to 
vive significance to the name the college bears. The 
hall faces the gateway, and is approached by a flight 
of steps under a portico, surmounted by statues of 
Edward II. and Edward ITI. in niches, with the virgin 
and child in another niche immediately above. The 
library is the only part of the buildings of recent erec- 
tion. It was built from the designs of Wyatt, and 
executed under his direction. 

Queen’s College—This college was founded in 1340 
by Robert Egglesfield, confessor to Philippa, queen of 
Edward III, It was called after her “* Queen’s Col- 
lege,” which seems to imply that she had some share 
in the foundation; at any rate she soon took it under 
her protection, and exerted herself to promote its wel- 
fare, The founder, who was a native of Cumberland, 
was particularly anxious for the promotion of education 
in the border counties, where, to use his own expres- 
sion, “an unusual scarcity of literature prevailed ;” 
the original establishment therefore was for a master 
and twelve fellows to be chosen from the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. In its progress this 
college has been particularly patronized by the queens 
of England, after the example of Philippa, and through 
their contributions, and those of other benefactors, it 
now supports a provost, twenty-four fellows, two chap- 
Jains, eight taberders (so called from a taberdum or 
short gown which they formerly wore), twenty scholars, 
two clerks, and four exhibitioners. The members on 
the books, in 1834, were 353, of whom 175 were mem- 
bers of Convocation. 

This magnificent college, which ‘is situatea opposite 
University College, in High-street, consists of two 
courts, divided by the hall and chapel, and forming an 
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oblong 300 feet long and 220 broad. The whole of 
the buildings, with the exception of the library, were 
erected during the last century, in the Grecian style of 
architecture. The principal front, towards the street, 
has in the centre a large gateway, over which is a statue 
of Queen Caroline, the consort of George II., under a 
cupola, supported by pillars, the construction of which 
is by some considered rather too heavy for the place it 
occupies, This gateway leads into the first court, which 
was executed by Hawkesmoor, from a design either by 
Sir Christopher Wren or Dr. Lancaster, and bears, in 
general, a strong resemblance to the Luxembourg 
palace in Paris. It is surrounded by a cloister, except 
on the north side, which is occupied by the chapel and 
hall, and finely finished in the Doric style. In the 
centre, over a portico leading to the north court, is a 
handsome cupola, supported by eight Ionic columns. 
The library is in the other court, and was built in 1694 ; 
its principal room is one of the largest in the University, 
being 120 feet in length, and of corresponding breadth. 
Among its curiosities, it contains a very ancient portrait 
on glass of Henry V., who received his education. at 
this college, and another of Cardinal Beaufort. 

New College.—This college owes its establishment, to 
William de Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord 
High Chancellor, in the reign of Edward III., one, of 
the most illustrious characters of the age in which he 
lived. He originally established the society about the 
year 1373, and placed the members in hired halls 
until the buildings of the college were completed in 
1386, when they removed to the new premises. In the 
same year, Wykeham began his collegiate establishment 
at Winchester, which was intended, and still continues, 
to serve as a nursery to this at Oxford, The original 
foundation was so ample that, with some subsequent 
additions, it has become one of the wealthiest societies 
in Oxford. It now consists of a warden, seventy 
fellows and scholars, with priests, clerks, and choristers, 
for the service of the chapel. The fellows and scholars 
are annually elected from the college at Winchester ; 
the founder’s kindred become actual fellows on their 
first admission, the others are scholars on probation 
till the expiration of two years, We perceive from the 
list that 27 of the 70 claim kindred with William de 
Wykeham. In its original charter, this college is called 
the ‘ College of St. Mary of Winchester,” but having 
popularly received the name of ** New College” at-the 
time of its erection, it has retained that appellation to 
the present time. The members on the books of this 
college were 162 in 1834, of whom 69 are members:ot 
Convocation, 

New College is separated from Queen’s College by a 
narrow lane on the south. The buildings are extensive 
and diversified. The original plan consisted of a spa- 
cious quadrangle, including the chapel, hall, and library, 
with a small quadrangle adjoining called the Cloisters. 
The other buildings, which form the garden court, con- 
stitute an addition to the original design, and were 
built in 1684, either in imitation of the palace at Ver- 
sailles, or of the king’s house at Winchester. The ap- 
proach to the great quadrangle is by a portal with a 
tower above, one of the ornamented niches of which 
sti!l retains the sculptured effigy of the founder. The 
chapel and hall, on the north side of the court, present 
as fine an elevation as any in the University. The 
former, which is perhaps, taken singly, the most 
splendid building in the University, is remarkably 
beautiful and chaste in the interior decorations, and 
its windows afford a magnificent display of painted 
glass in four different styles of execution. The great 
west window exceeds all the others both in design and 
colouring, and probably is not surpassed by any similar 
work in this country. It was executed by Jervais, 
from finished cartoons by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is 
divided into two parts, the higher Ponerening the 
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[Magdalen Bridge and the Tower of Magdalen College, from an original Drawing by W. A. Delamotte.] 


Nativity, and the lower figures emblematical of the 
Christian and cardinal virtues. Among the curiosities 
preserved in this chapel is the superb and costly crosier 
of the founder. It is about seven feet high, of silver, 
gilt and enamelled, on which, instead of the holy 
Jamb usually placed in the circle of crosiers, is a figure 
of Wykeham himself, in a kneeling posture. 





Lincoln College was founded about the year 1479, by 
Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, for a rector and 
seven fellows. This original foundation has been much 
extended by subsequent benefactions, so that the 
society now consists of a rector, twelve fellows, eight 
scholars, twelve exhibitioners, and a bible-clerk. It 
has 132 members on its books, of whom 74 are mem 
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bers of Convocation. The Reverend John Wesley 
was a fellow of this college, within the walls of which 
the foundation of Methodism was laid. The principal 
buildings of the college compose two quadrangular 
courts; the first, which was begun soon after the death 
of the founder by Rotherham, his successor in the see 
of Lincoln, still retains much of the character of an- 
cient collegiate structures. It contains the hall, the 
library, the rector’s apartments, the common rooms, 
and some apartments for scholars, all of low elevation, 
and arranged with great simplicity. The other qua- 
drangle wus erected about the year 1612, with the 
exception of six sets of rooms, which were added in 
1759. The principal ornament of this court is the 
chapel, which is a well proportioned and elegant 
Gothic edifice, built in 1631 at the expense of the then 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York. 

All Souls’ College was founded in the year 1437, by 
Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury, who pre- 
vailed on King Henry VI. to assume the title of co- 
founder. Wykeham’s College, of which Chicheley had 
been a fellow, appears to have been the model he kept 
in view in this establishment, which is called in the 
charter “ The College of the Souls of all faithful people 
deceased, of Oxford.” It was originally intended for 
a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, and a clerk. 
There are now four bible-clerks ; but in other respects 
the original numbers are preserved. There were 99 
members on the books in 1834 of whom 67 were 
members of Convocation. 

The buildings of this college form two large qua- 
drangles, one of which was erected by the founder, 
and, although now much modernized, preserves many 
of its original features. ‘Two niches over the principal 
entrance contain large statues of Henry VI. and 
Chicheley. The other quadrangle, which is of com- 
paratively modern erection, exhibits, especially when 
viewed from the west entrance, one of the most at- 
tractive scenes which Oxford can boast. The style is 
of the mixed Gothic. The chapel and hall are on the 
south side of this court, and the library on the north. 
The library, which was begun in 1716 and completed 
in 1756, contains perhaps the largest room appro- 
priated to the purpose in England, it beinfg 198 feet in 
length and 324 in breadth. Dr. Young, the author 
of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ laid the foundation of this 
structure, which owes its erection to the munificence 
of Colonel Codrington, who bequeathed 10,000/. for 
the purpose, besides leaving to the society books then 
valued at 6000/. 

Magdalen College was founded by William of Wayn- 
flete, Bishop of Winchester, in the. year 1457, for a 
president, forty fellows, thirty scholars, called demies, a 
divinity lecturer, with chaplains, clerks, and choristers for 
the service of the chapel. The members of the college 
still remain the same_as at the time of the foundation, 
with the addition only of gentlemen commoners, for 
no commoners are admitted. The members on the 
books of this college in 1834 were 158, of whoin 115 
were members of Convocation. 

Magdalen College is bound by its statutes to entertain 
the kings of England and their sons when at Oxford, 
whence its hall has often been the scene of royal and 
princely festivities. Magdalen College is situated at 
the east.entrance to Oxford, and forms a noble object 
as the traveller crosses the bridge over the Cherwell. 
This bridge and the tower are shown at page 44. The 
buildings, as designed by the founder, compose two 
quadrangular courts, one of small and another of large 
dimensions. The entrance to the first is through a 
modern Doric portal that does not harmonize well 
with the rest of the structure. In front of this court 
is the original entrance, now disused, to the larger 
qvadrangle, under a venerable Gothic tower, which 
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is adorned with statues of the founder, of Henry VI, 
and of St. John the Baptist and Mary Magdalen, in 
canopied niches of exquisite workmanship. The other 
court is nearly as the founder left it, the south cloister 
being the only portion that has been added since his 
death. This court contains the chapel, hall, and 
library, with apartments for residence. Round the 
whole of this court is ranged a series of hieroglyphic 
figures, which have occasioned a good deal of specula- 
tion among topographers. Besides the two courts 
there is a tower, and several other ranges of buildings 
belonging to the college, which have been erected at 
different periods, and were not included in the founder’s 
design. ‘The tower, which attracts notice by the beauty 
of its proportions, was finished in 1498: it is said to 
have been designed by Cardinal Wolsey, a report which 
seems to have originated in the fact that he was bur- 
sar of the college at the time. Addison was a fellow 
of this college, and a walk is still shown which he is 
said to have been in the habit of frequenting. 

Brazen Nose College was founded in the year 1509 
by William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, in conjunction 
with his friend Sir Richard Sutton, knight. It was 
originally intended for a principal and twelve fellows ; 
but eight other fellowships and several scholarships have 
since been added by other benefactors. The number 
of members on the books of this college in 1834 was 
412, of whom 234 were members of Convocation. With 
regard to its ludicrous name, it is said to have arisen 
from the circumstance that the founders erected their 
house on the site of two ancient hostels or halls, one of 
which was called Brazen Nose Hall, from some students 
who were removed to it from a seminary in the tem- 
porary University of Stamford, which was so denomi- 
nated on account of an iron ring fixed in a nose of 
brass, and serving as a knocker to the gate. The 
buildings of this college constitute the west-side of 
Radcliffe Square, the front towards which is an extensive 
range with a square battlemented tower in the ‘centre, 
ornamented in the Gothic style, of which it is a purer 
specimen than any other part of the building offers. 
It was originally twice the height of the other parts of 
the front, but an attic having been added in ‘the. time 
of James I., the tower now seems disproportionately low. 
With the exception of this attic, the front probably 
appears in nearly its original state. The buildings of 
the college are arranged in the interior around’ a large 
court and a small one; the large court, which contains 
the hall and chambers, is ancient, with’ the exception of 
the attic. The small court contains the library and 
chapel erected in the seventeenth century, as some. say 
from plans furnished by Sir Christopher Wren, who 
was then a young man at college. The architecture is 
of the mixed kind; arched windows and battlements 
being opposed by Corinthian pilasters and capitals. 

Corpus Christi College was founded in 1516 by 
Stephen Fox, Bishop of Winchester, Lord Privy Seal, 
for a president, twenty fellows, twenty scholars, and two 
chaplains. ‘The members on the books in 1834 were 
127, of whom 82 were members of Convocation. This 
college is. situated near the: back gate of Christ 
Church, on the south side of Oriel College. The prin- 
cipal buildings of the college are comprised in a 
spacious quadrangle, which is entered by a gateway, 
under a lofty square tower in the centre of the principal 
front.: It contains the chapel, hall, and library; the 
iast has a statue of the founder in his pontifical robes, 
and it is particularly rich in printed books and manu- 
scripts ; among the former of which are some of the 
finest and rarest of the early classics. 

Christ Church College is the largest and most mag- 
nificent foundation at Oxford, and owes its origin to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who in 1524 and 1525 obtained a 
bull from the pope, authorizing him to suppress twenty- 
two inferior prioties and nunneries, and apply their 
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revenues in support of his intended college. The 
original plan of this foundation provided for one 
hundred and sixty persons, who were to apply them- 
selves to the study of the sciences at large, as well 
as to polite literature. The cardinal settled on this 
society a clear annual revenue of 2000/.; and com- 
menced the present building for the use of the mem- 
bers, under the name of Cardinals College. After 
his disgrace and death, the king, who had in the first 
instance seized its revenues and arrested its progress, 
was induced to patronise the institution ; and re-endowed 
it for the support of a dean and twelve canons, under 
the name of “ King Henry the Eighth’s College.” The 
establishment afterwards underwent other alterations, 
which gave it the character of a cathedral establish- 
ment ; and its chapel was made the cathedral church 
of the bishopric of Oxford, which it still remains, 
although still maintaining its character as a college 
chapel. At present the foundation consists of a dean, 
8 canons, 101 fellows, called “ students ” at this college, 
and eight chaplains. The members on the books of 
the college are 974, of whom 475 are members of Con- 
vocation. 

To give our readers an idea of the buildings of this 
extensive and splendid establishment would much ex- 
ceed our limits. The cathedral has already been 
noticed: the buildings altogether occupy two large and 
two small quadrangles. ‘The great west quadrangle 
was chiefly the work of Wolsey, and is an interesting 
indication of what he intended the whole to have been 
if he had lived to complete his design. It is entered by 
the gateway of the principal front, which extends 382 
feet, having in the centre a stately tower begun by 
Wolsey, but only completed in 1681 by Sir Christopher 
Wren. The hall and kitchen are on the south side of 
this quadrangle ;—the hall is one of the finest in the 
kingdom, measuring 115 feet by 40, and 50 feet in 
height: its roof is of elaborately carved oak, and the 
sides, of panelled wainscot, are decorated with an 
extensive collection of portraits, some of which are 
curious. Of this hall a representation is given in page 
41. The parliamentary visitors sat in this hall, in 
1648, to eject such members of the University as 
refused to submit to their authority. The other large 
quadrangle, termed “ Peckwater Court,” was erected at 
the commencement of the last century, and has the 
library on its south side. This noble building, which 
was commenced in 1716, but not completed until 1761, 
is 141 feet long in front, and on the basement story 
contains, besides a portion of the books, a collection 
of pictures,—not of the first order of excellence,—be- 
queathed to the college by General Guise in 1765. 
The library is very rich in manuscripts, prints, and 
coins. 

Trinity College was originally founded and endowed 
by Edward III., Richard IL., and the priors and 
bishops of Durham. As it was under the patronage of 
the latter, it obtained the name of Durham College, 
though dedicated from the beginning to the Holy 
Trinity, St. Mary, and St. Cuthbert. Being classed 
with religious houses at the Reformation, it was sup- 
pressed; and Sir Thomas Pope, having purchased the 
site and buildings, began and endowed a new founda- 
tion, in 1554, for a president, twelve fellows, and twelve 
scholars. To this four exhibitions have since been added, 
—one for a superannuated Winchester scholar; but, 
generally, the original foundation was so ample that 
few benefactors have thought the college required their 
assistance. ‘The members on the books, in 1834, were 
256, of whom 107 were members of Convocation. The 
nuildings of. this college are disposed in two courts ; 
the first, besides apartments for the president and 
some of the fellows and scholars, contains the chapel, 
hall, and library. The other court, which is wholly 
occupied by the lodgings of the students, was planned 
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by Sir Christopher Wren, and is said to be one of the 
first specimens of modern architecture that appeared in 
the University. 

St. John’s College was founded in 1557 by Sir 
Thomas White, alderman and lord mayor of London, 
who appropriated part of the wealth accumulated by 
industry and success in mercantile pursuits to the 
establishment of this college for a president and fifty 
fellows and scholars. All the fellows except thirteen are 
elected from the Merchant 'Tailors’ School in London, 
of which corporation Sir Thomas was a member. 
The members now on the books of this college are 218, 
of whom 118 are members of Convocation. The build- 
ings of this college have been erected at different 
periods: they are chiefly arranged in two quadrangles, 
one of which still retains part of the tenements of St 
Bernard’s college, the site of which it occupies. In 
this division are the hall and chapel, with apartments 
for the president and the fellows and scholars. The 
principal entrance is under a square tower, adorned with 
a statue of St. Bernard, placed in a richly-canopied 
niche. On the east side is a passage leading to the 
other quadrangle, which was erected at the sole expense 
of Archbishop Laud from the designs of Inigo Jones. 
The east and west sides of it are built on a cloister sup- 
ported by eight pillars, over which are busts represent- 
ing the four cardinal virtues, the three Christian graces, 
and religion. In the centre of each cloister there is a 
spacious gateway of the Doric order, surmounted by a 
semicircular pediment of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, and having a statue on either side between 
the columns. These statues represent Charles I. and 
his Queen, and were designed and cast in brass by 
Fanelli of Florence. The library, which is in this 
quadrangle, is one of the largest and best furnished 
in the University, and contains a valuable collection of 
books, manuscripts, and antiquarian curiosities. The 
gardens also of this college, though small, are much 
admired. 

Jesus College was founded by Hugh ap Rice, or 
Price, D.C.L., who observing that his countrymen, the 
natives of Wales, were much neglected in college 
endowments, petitioned Queen Elizabeth to found a 
college more particularly for their benefit. She accord- 
ingly granted a charter, dated in 1571, which de- 
clared the present name of the college, stated that the 
society was to consist of a principal, eight fellows, and 
eight scholars, and authorized Dr. Price to spend his 
money on the establishment. This was the first col- 
lege founded by a Protestant; but the queen seems to 
fiave rendered no other practical assistance than by 
giving a quantity of timber from the royal forests to 
aid the building. The institution has since been 
assisted by other benefactors, and it now consists of a 
principal, 19 fellows, and 18 scholars, besides exhibi- 
tioners. The number of the members on the books in 
1834 was 157, of whom 57 were members of Convoca- 
tion. = 
The buildings are contained in two quadrangles, the 
largest of which, entered from the streei, contains the 
chapel on the north side, and the hall on the east ; the 
other sides are occupied by apartments three stories 
high. The front towards the street was rebuilt in 1756, 
and has a heavy and uninteresting appearance. The 
inner quadrangle was built about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and contains, on its west side, the 
library, which has a good collection of books, and some 
curiosities, among which is a silver bowl, weighing 
278 ounces, and capable of holding ten gallons; a 
metal watch, given by Charles I.; and a huge stirrup, 
said to have been used by Queen Elizabeth. 

Wadham College was founded, in 1613, by Nicholas 
and Dorothy Wadham, for a warden, fifteen fellows, 
and an equal number of scholars, with two chaplains, 
and two clerks. It is peculiar to this college that the 
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fellows are obliged to resign on the completion of eigh- 
teen years from their becoming regent masters, if they 
have not been fortunate enough to have previously 
obtained preferment. ‘The number of members now on 
the books is 285, of whom 78 are members of Convo- 
cation. 

The buildings of Wadham College are all compre- 
hended in one large quadrangle. The hall is one 
of the finest rooms in Oxford, and the library and 
chapel both do credit to the liberality of the founder. 
In the middle of the eastern side of the quadrangle is 
a portico, in four compartments, decorated with statues, 
in canopied niches, of the founder and foundress, and 
of James I. The entrance to the college is by a 
gateway under a central tower. The building cost 
10,816. 7s, 8d., to which was added somewhat more 
than 5000, for plate and the furniture of the kitchen. 
The whole of this was paid by Dorothy Wadham, who 
survived her husband, and devoted herself to fulfilling 
his benevolent intentions. 

Pembroke College, originally Broadgate Hall, was 
converted into a college by the joint munificence of 
Thomas Tesdale and Richard Wightwick ; for although 
in the charter, dated in 1624, King James I. is called 
the founder, and the Earl ot Pembroke, then Chancellor 
of the University, the godfather, yet it does not appear 
that either of these personages assisted the foundation 
otherwise than by their patronage. It was intended 
for a master, ten fellows, and ten scholars; but the 
fellows have since been increased to fourteen, and the 
scholars and exhibitioners to twenty-one. The number 
of members now on the books is 189, of whom 97 are 
members of Convocation. Dr. Samuel Johnson entered 
as a Commoner in 1728; his apartment is that upon 
the second floor, over the gateway. The college forms 
two small courts, comprehending some portions of the 
old Broadgate Hall. The principal court, which was 
erected at different periods during the seventeenth 
century, is uniform and simple in its architecture. 
The front, which was only completed in 1694, is an 
unadorned elevation, with a low tower over the entrance 
in the centre. The chapel is a small but elegant build- 
ing of the Ionic order, and is richly ornamented within. 

Worcester College was founded in 1714, under the 
will ‘of Sir Thomas Cooke, Bart., who died in 1702, 
leaving 10,0002. either to found a new college or to 
enlarge one already existing. The trustees hesitated 
many. years which plan to adopt, but the money having 
in the mean time accumulated to 15,000/., they deter- 
mined to found the present establishment for a provost, 
six fellows, and six scholars, to be chosen from certain 
schools in the county of Worcester. Fifteen other fel- 
lowships and ten scholarships have since been added. 
The members on the books in 1834 were 218, of whom 
92 were members of Convocation. The college is situ- 
ated on the western side of the city upon an eminence 
near the river Isis. The buildings form a court, the 
south side of which is still occupied by a range of old 
apartments, old Gloucester Hall having been merged 
in this establishment, but its other divisions are all of 
modern erection, and comprise a chapel, hall, library, 
and the usual apartments. The architecture of these 
parts, though simple, possesses considerable grandeur. 
The library is supported by a cloister in the front 
towards the court, and is chiefly remarkable for a valu- 
able collection of architectural books and manuscripts. 

Ha.is.—Besides the colleges there are five halls at 
Oxford, which offer a very near approximation to the 
establishments which existed previously to the period 
when the plan of endowed colleges came into operation. 
Thus they are not endowed with estates, but are simply 
houses under the government of a principal for the 
education and residence of students. As it regards 
discipline and privileges, they are, however, on the 
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same footing with the other societies. As they have 
no funds but such as proceed from tuition and the rent 
of the chambers, their prosperity depends upon their 
efficiency and the reputation of the principals and in- 
structors. 

St. Alban’s Hall, which is the most ancient of the 
existing halls, is situated on the east side of Merton 
College. The name is derived from Robert de’Sancto 
Albano, a burgess of Oxford in the reign of King John. 
In the time of Henry VI. it was united to Nunne Hall ; 
and Henry VIII. granted both the halls conjoined, in 
the name of Aiban Hall, to his physician, from whom 
it passed to different proprietors, and-is now the 
property of the warden and fellows of Merton College. 
The members on the books are 38, of whom 9 are 
members of Convocation. The buildings form a qua- 
drangle, plain in its architecture, but commodious in its 
internal arrangements. 

Edmund Hall is ‘said to be so called from St. Ed- 
mund, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign of 
Henry III., who was canonized by Pope Innocent IV 
At the dissolution it belonged to Ouseney Priory, and 
soon after came into the possession of Queen’s College, 
and was renewed as a place of study, under the auspices 
of that institution, to which it still continues attached. 
During the two last centuries the buildings have been 
much extended, chiefly by the liberality of its own 
members, and those of Queen’s College. The library, 
which was begun in 1680, has been enriched by several 
collections of books and manuscripts. The number of 
members on the bodks in 1834 was 92, of whom 45 
were members of Convocation. 

New Inn Hall is in a very low state, though appa- 
rently in a reviving condition. Up to a recent period 
it had not had any students for many years; but it 
has lately been restored to the purposes of academical 
instruction by the present principal, who has erected 
at his own expense a handsome building, with suitable 
offices, for the reception of students. It has now 28 
members in its books, of whom one is a member of Con- 
vocation. This hall was at one time famous for,students 
in civil and canon law, and produced many eminent 
characters in that faculty. In 1642 it was occupied as 
a mint by Charles I., who here melted down the plate 
presented to him by the University. 

St. Mary’s Hall was anciently conveyed to the 
rectors of St. Mary’s Church for a parsonage house, 
and remained thus appropriated until 1325, when 
Edward II. gave it, with the advowson of the church, 
to the society of Oriel College, who, in 1333, converted 
it into an academical hall under its present name. The 
members on the books in 1834 were 41, of whom 20 
were members of Convocation. The buildings are 
atranged in the form of a quadrangle, containing a 
hall, chapel, and apartments for the principal and 
students, all of which have either been rebuilt or much 
improved within the last century. 

St. Mary Magdalen Hall is the most considerable 
of the whole number. The original building was 
founded as a grammar school in 1480, by William 
Waynflete, the founder of Magdalen College. .It was 
first called Grammar Hall, but received its present 
name on being enlarged and placed on the same footing 
with the other halls. This hall appears to have been 
generally in a flourishing condition, and at one time is 
said to have had nearly 300 students, though it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how so many could have been accom- 
modated within its walls. Some exhibitions have been 
established for the benefit and encouragement of the 
students: the members on the books were 173 in 1834, 
of whom 53 were members of Convocation. The old 
hall having become insufficient for the accommodation 
of the members, the society obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1816, authorizing them to take possession of 
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Hertford College, formerly Hart Hall, in New Col- It may be proper to conclude this account by stating 


lege Lane, which had become extinct as a collegiate | that the sum of all the numbers we have given of the 
establishment. Accordingly the principal and other | members of the several colleges and halls, in 1834, is 
members of Magdalen Hall removed thither in 1822, | 5290, of whom 2519 are members of Convocation. 

after the necessary improvements and preparations The new printing-office, of which the above i is a repre- 
had been completed. sentation, has been already alluded to in vol. iii. p. 423. 
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